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Readers’ Club Selection 


A LIFE IN THE THEATRE 


by Tyrone Guthrie 


reviewed by Doris Anderson 


The famous actors and actresses that Tyrone Guthrie has directed 
in a life-time read like a roll call of theatre greats in our time — Dame 
Sybil Thorndike, Dame Edith Evans, Sir Laurence Olivier, Sir John 
Gielgud, Marius Goring, James Mason, Roger Livesey, Sir Charles Laugh- 
ton, Judith Anderson and Alec Guinness are only a few of them. But 
Tyrone Guthrie’s lively observations and his colorful reminiscences are 
of particular interest to Canadians because he was the first director of 
the Stratford Shakespearean Theatre in Ontario. 


The great-grandson of the famous Irish actor, Tyrone Power, he 
claims he was stage-struck from the age of seven, when he was taken to 
see a performance of Peter Pan. In his first experience in commercial 
theatre, he found himself in a cast that included Flora Robson. George 
Bernard Shaw read one of his plays to the company and Guthrie remem- 
bers the great Irish writer laughing uproariously at his own jokes. 


Although Dr. Guthrie started out in the theatre as an actor, he soon 
decided directing was more agreeable to his talents. His ability and 
originality in this field have taken him to most of the famous stages in 
the English-speaking world — Old Vic, Edinburgh, many productions on 
Broadway, as well as theatres in many other countries of the world from 
{srael to Finland. 


He brings humor and original comment to every page of this warm 
and readable book from his short dissertation on the Scottish national 
character to his enthusiasm for the Elizabethan stage. His views on North 
American theatre and movies are particularly outspoken. He feels 
theatre casting is very hard on New York actors who are forced to 
parade across the stage like cattle at a fair. He believes there are too 
many young and inexperienced actors in New York and not enough 
seasoned players. His humorous and horrifying account of benefit per- 
formances is one of the many highlights of this section of the book. His 
comments on the movies are caustic. He terms the stars “beautiful dim- 
wits” and the movie writers “Composite anonymous creatures kept in 






























Robert Goodier and Tyrone Guthrie 
on stage before the 
inaugural Festival production 


of Richard Ill. 








luxurious captivity like Strasbourg geese.” In his opinion, the great 
drawback of the commercial theatre is the fact that most plays are either 
immediate hits in which the actors are imprisoned for two or three years 
—or flops that close in a matter of days. But to be successful in this 
glorious gamble he advises, “If you want to make money, you must be 
ready to spend it like water.” 


Guthrie’s genius has had a direct influence on Canadian theatre on 
two occasions. The first is almost forgotten. When Canada’s national 
radio service was an infant nestling in the arms of the C.N.R., Tyrone 
Guthrie was brought to this country to direct our first series of radio 
plays — a series of dramatic reconstructions of Canadian history, scripted 
by Merrill Derrison. The series emerged bravely from a tiny Montreal 
studio and served to prove to Canadians that they were ready for their 
cwn radio network. But the most exciting chapter in the book, of course, 
for a Canadian, is the second last chapter which describes one of the 
biggest gambles in theatrical history —the Stratford Shakespearean 
Festival. Rich in anecdotes, flashing with famous names, with every page 
shaped by a highly individual, creative and provocative mind, this book 
is a must for theatre lovers. 


A LIFE IN THE THEATRE is published by McGraw-Hill Company of Canada Limited. 
It has 357 pages and includes an index. A Life in the Theatre is published at $6.85. 
Readers’ Club Members’ price is $5.45. 














An Alternate Selection 


KLONDIKE CATTLE DRIVE 


by Norman Lee 


reviewed by Robert Weaver 


For better or worse, much Canadian writing is still regional, and 
particularly on the West Coast there have been some interesting attempts 
recently to publish some of this regional writing in the region itself. 
William McConnell, a Vancouver lawyer and writer, has established 
Klanak Press and produced a book by a Vancouver poet and a collection 
of short stories by a group of writers living no further East than Edmon- 
ton. And now, sixty years after it was written, the Mitchell Press of 
Vancouver has published Norman Lee’s Klondike Cattle Drive. 


Both Klanak Press books were handsomely designed, and this good 
tradition has been continued by Robert R. Reid, who is responsible for 
the neat and tasteful appearance of Norman Lee’s journal. The book 
itself seems to me to be a minor historical document and well worth 
getting into print at this late date. But what may be of more interest to 
most readers is that it is a colourful story written with wry and modest 
charm. 

























Norman Lee was an Englishman of good education who came to 
the New World in 1882 and found his way at once to the Pacific Coast. 
Eventually he settled in the Chilcotin area of British Columbia, where 
he operated a store, traded for furs, and raised cattle. Markets for beef 
were scarce and uncertain, and in 1897, like others in the district, Norman 
Lee decided to drive some of his cattle North to the tempting markets in 
the gold fields of the Klondike. 


It was a daunting, 1500-mile journey through rough and stubborn 
country, and in the end Lee’s attempt failed and he had to beat his way 
back to the Chilcotin district to begin over again. He lived and prospered 
there, and he died there in 1939. But from the unsuccessful journey to 
the Yukon came Klondike Cattle Drive, a journal with some drawings 
which he composed on the trip for himself and his family. 


One of the pleasures of the book comes from the fact that Lee Tr 
wrote it with this small, friendly audience in mind. He is candid, he - 
feels no need to pose, he lets his natural humour seep quietly into every 
page of his journal. He was travelling through a frontier territory, and 
so he met a high proportion of people who were eccentric, cranky, 
individualistic (and not always above trickery) — “characters,” in a 
word. Even his dog Robert was a character. The country was hard and 
hostile, but to a man of Lee’s temperament it was also a fresh and 
beautiful land for a man to discover. 











Near the end he failed, and he went back quite cheerfully to begin 
his life in the Chilcotin again. There is no real tragedy in Lee’s journey 
— he refuses to allow it to be a tragedy — and I think that what Cana- 
dians secretly demand of the North is that it be tragic. Norman Lee’s 
journal is, then, a minor echo from our past but it is an echo in which 
the human voice always remains distinct. 





KLONDIKE CATTLE DRIVE is published by the Mitchell Press, Vancouver, B.C. It has 
xxix plus 58 pages and includes a Foreword by Eileen Laurie. It was prepared for 
publication by Gordon Elliott and has a fold-out map, photographic reproductions of 
letters and drawings by Norman Lee. Typographical design by Robert R. Reid. 
Klondike Cattle Drive is published at $3.95. Readers’ Club members price is $3.00. 














MEET 





THE 
MENTORS 


WEAVER 


A great many members of the Readers’ Club have asked how the Club picks 
the books it offers. These questions vary in their phrasing. Sometimes they read 
like, “How do you manage to come up with an excellent book every month?”, and 
sometimes they’re more like, “What——————talked you into offering such trash 
as—————.” Both kinds of questions are quite legitimate and we've been feeling 
for several months that we should try to answer them in print. 

Once a month, in a Toronto restaurant, a small committee meets over lunch. 
Present are Robert Weaver, chairman, Arnold Edinborough and Doris Anderson, 
members, and Peter Martin, Club president, an interested observer. The talk is 
of books. 

The agenda varies from meeting to meeting, but the main task usually is to 
make or to confirm the choice of books to be offered as Club Selections and 
Alternates two months hence. Often, too, tentative decisions are made about 
books to be offered somewhat further in the future. And there is always general 
discussion of forthcoming books—speculative—or of past selections—retrospective. 

The selection process is, of course, full of difficulties. For one thing, books 
are almost always private in the sense that each author talks to each individual 
reader and every reader reacts very differently to the author’s message. Thus, 
judges’ meetings sometimes begin with a dialogue like this: 

“What about this book?” 

“Vulgar rubbish!” 

“A masterpiece.” 

“I was bored after the first thirty pages.” 


When this sort of thing happens, members of the committee know they are 
in for an interesting half-hour of give-and-take. A decision is always reached, 
however, and the scorn, if scorn is in the air, is usually heaped on the innocent 
heads of writers and publishers and not, fortunately for the peace of the meetings, 
on members of the committee. 


A second difficulty, and one that indicates the health of Canadian writing and 
publishing, is that the judges frequently find themselves with more books they 
would like to recommend than the Club can handle. For a given month, as many 
as four or five books may be judged highly desirable. On the recommendation of 
the committee, the Club has experimented with Dual Selections and with the 
offering of more than one Alternate Selection. But frequently a book must be 
postponed for a month or two to the great regret of all concerned. 


Bob Weaver, the committee’s chairman, was born in Niagara Falls in 1921 
and went to school there and in Toronto. He attended the University of Toronto 
and graduated in Honours Philosophy and English from University College. Thus 
prepared for the world, he worked for two and a half years as a bank clerk, went 
into the army, emerged to spend a year with an advertising agency. Like most 
Canadians, he had a number of occasional jobs before settling on a career; he 
has been a Post Office worker, a shipping clerk for a wholesale drug firm, a part- 
time book salesman, a ghost-writer of two juvenile books about Canadian sports 
figures. 








ay 
ANDERSON EDINBOROUGH 


A dozen years ago, Bob joined the C.B.C. as a program organizer with the 
Public Affairs Department. His chief programs were Critically Speaking and 
Anthology. He has been with the C.B.C. ever since. Last winter he spent a few 
weeks as Toronto program officer for the new C.B.C. FM network (“I'm the only 
C.B.C. organizer who never made a mistake!”) but moved from there to take 
charge of the program committees for the C.B.C.’s two top prestige shows, 
C.B.C. Wednesday Night on radio and the newly revived television Folio. 


Bob was co-editor with Helen James of Canadian Short Stories and is editor 
of another anthology with the same title which will appear shortly in the Oxford 
World’s Classics series. He is one of the editors of The Tamarack Review. His 
work has been published in a half-dozen Canadian magazines and he is a regular 
book reviewer for the Toronto Star. 


Arnold Edinborough is the only New Canadian on the Committee. He was 
born and educated in England and graduated with Honours B.A. and M.A. in 
English Literature from Cambridge in 1947. He saw military service with the 
Royal Artillery in North Africa and Italy and was an army lecturer in the Mediter- 
ranean Theatre. Subsequently he was a British Council Lecturer for foreign 
students at Cambridge. 


In 1947, he accepted an appointment in Canada and came to this country as 
assistant professor of English at Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario. Arnold 
held that post until 1954, with an interruption in 1952 when he returned to Cam- 
bridge on a research fellowship to do work on Tudor Drama. 

In July, 1954, he became editor of the Kimgston Whig-Standard. Arnold 
remained with this paper until the autumn of 1958 when he moved to Toronto 
and became editor of Saturday Night. 

Arnold serves on the national board of the Canadian Welfare Council and 
is on the board of directors of the John Howard Society of Ontario. He is a 
Governor of the Dominion Drama Festival. He broadcasts frequently on C.B.C. 
radio and is a frequent member of CBC-TV panel shows, including “Fighting 
Words”. 

Doris Anderson, besides being the only woman on the Readers’ Club panel, is 
the only westerner as well. Born in Calgary and educated at the University of 
Alberta, she has been involved in some form of writing for all her working life— 
as a part-time newspaper reporter at university and, after graduation, as a radio 
script writer, advertising copywriter and copy editor. 

Eight years ago she took a job with Chatelaine in the promotion depart- 
ment of that magazine, but soon found the editorial side of the magazine world 
so fascinating that she quickly transferred to the editorial staff. 

She has had almost every job on the Chatelaine staff — writer, copy editor, 
managing editor and, finally, editor, the position which she holds today. 

Besides editing Canada’s largest woman’s magazine (soon incidentally, to 
appear in a French language edition as well as English), Doris finds time to main- 
tain an attractive modernly furnished South Rosedale home for her lawyer husband 
and for their small son. 
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Actor Douglas Campbell at the 1959 exhibit. 






Theatre isn’t all that happens at Stratford, Ontario, in the summer, 
as we were reminded the other day by Kay Mathers of the Canadian 
Book Publisher’s Association. 






Kay, who has a great deal of charm, is the hard-working minion of 
the Book Publishers’ Association and has full responsibility for organizing 
the Stratford Festival Exhibition of Books (short form: Festival Book 
Exhibit). 


The idea of having a book exhibit as a between-plays attraction at 
Stratford was, we were told, a product of the fertile imagination of Tom 
Patterson, the Festival’s founder. The exhibit first appeared in 1955 
and is, this summer, having its sixth consecutive presentation. 








The Exhibit is sponsored by the Book Publishers’ Association and 
is intended, in general, to give a comprehensive view of the scope and 
quality of Canadian publishing. Almost 1,300 different books are on 
display each year, of which about one-third are Canadian. The remaining 
books, originally published in Great Britain or the U.S.A., are limited to 
the categories of Shakespeare (naturally), theatre, music, the arts (painting, 
design, architecture, ballet) and children’s books. 










The physical layout of the Exhibit varies from year to year, but 
care is always taken to present the books to visitors for maximum 
accessibility. Shelves are open; most books are displayed covers fore- 
most; and the Exhibit area is provided with benches for serious but foot- 
weary browsers. The publishers present their newest books, but they are 
encouraged to choose from the best of in-print works, regardless of 
publication date. 
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Kay Mathers manages every year to make the Exhibit a cheerful, 
relaxed place to visit, but she sometimes has to struggle heroically against 
natural obstacles of one kind or another. In 1956, one of the Avon 
swans, protecting her cygnets, stood guard at the door of the Exhibit 
hall for three days and cut down attendance appreciably. In 1957 — 
the year of the great hurricane — some hundreds of birds settled into 
the open rafters of the Exhibition building. Occasional feathers floated 
down on the books, but major disaster was averted; the books remained 
virtually unsoiled. “One American,” Kay relates, “called every day for 
a week to check on the situation, and offered to supply an incantation 
from Frazer’s The Golden Bough that he had found helpful in similar 
circumstances at his Cape Cod summer home.” 


Many of the Exhibit’s visitors turn up year after year, sometimes 
writing in advance to suggest the inclusion of particular books they would 
like to see. The Exhibit maintains a guest book for visitors to sign and 
thousands do so; but only two fake names turn up with any real regularity. 
One of them is Christopher Marlowe. The other is Gina Lollobrigida. 


The Book Publishers’ Association has given space, almost every 
year, to some special book-related display. These have included a special 
display of art books, a display sponsored by Canada’s French-language 
publishers, the Société des Editeurs Canadiens du Livre Frangais, and a 
graphic display of the work of the modern typographical designer, pre- 
sented by the Society of Typographic Designers of Canada. In the 1960 
season the special attraction is a selection from the Toronto Public 
Library’s world-famous Osborne Collection of Children’s Books — the 
first presentation of this collection outside Toronto. Also this year, we 
are told, the Canadian Music Publishers’ Association will be presenting 
a display, particularly of the work of Canadian composers. 


The Book Exhibit, too, first brought the Shakespeare collection of 
Mr. Sidney T. Fisher to Stratford. Mr. Fisher is a Montreal philanthropist 
who has built up, over the past fifteen years, one of the three or four 
best private Shakespeare collections in the world. Mr. Fisher’s books — 
including a First, Second, Third and two Fourth Folio editions of 
Shakespeare’s plays — were first displayed as part of the Book Exhibit 
in 1956. Since then, they have become a regular feature of the Festival 
Exhibition Hall and are on view in their own display area. 


For the Stratford play-goer, overwhelmed perhaps by the sound 
and the fury of the Festival performances, the Book Exhibit provides an 
oasis of friendly quiet. For the book-lover, it provides an opportunity 
all too rare in Canada to browse comfortably and at leisure through the 
pick of Canadian and foreign publishing. 


It isn’t very widely known, but visitors may purchase any books on 
display. Perhaps it’s just as well— too many of us would spend the 
money we were saving for our ticket back home. 
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VIEWS 


McGill University launches Canada’s 
second e university press 
this month. Previously, the University of 
Toronto Press, vigorous, imaginative 
and of high scholarly reputation, has 
held Canada’s standard aloft in the 
booming world of university presses. 
Twenty years ago, North American 
university presses published about 500 
titles; last year they were responsible 
for some 1,300 titles and their gross 
was in the neighbourhood of $11 million. 
In such an expanding field, it seems 
obvious that more than one of Canada’s 
universities should be publishing exten- 
sively. Now, with the appointment of 
Robin Farr as director and with plans 
to publish two or three books in its first 
year and twenty-five or more a year 
eventually, McGill will contribute to the 
expansion of Canadian _ scholarship. 
Aside from loud huzzahs, we have only 
one comment: when will U.B.C. expand 
its publishing activities into a full-fledged 
press? 


Two new bookstores are on the scene 
in central Canada. In Ottawa, Shirley 
Leishman Books, located at Gilmour 
and Elgin Streets, opened in May in a 
brand-new store. Proprietor Shirley 
Leishman has previously been with W. 
H. Smith and with James Hope in 
Ottawa. Now she launches her own 
store with considerable flair. Publicity 
material for the new store was prepared 
by designer Paul Arthur (Canadian Art) 
and the store played host to a highly 
successful book auction for the Ottawa 
Rotary Club. We dropped in on the day 
following the auction, found a friendly 
and knowledgeable staff excited by the 
success of the auction but weary from 
their labours of the previous night. The 
store itself has a large children’s section, 
a wide selection of general trade titles 
and an extremely impressive selection of 
Canadian books. One physical feature 
we liked was the inclusion of tables and 
chairs in the store for the comfort of 
browsers. Do the people who come in to 
sit and read ever buy anything? “Not 
the first time,” said Mary Bond, Miss 
Leishman’s assistant, “but a few days 
later they walk in, go right to the spot 
where the book they’ve been reading is 
sitting, take it to the cash desk, pay for 
it and take it home.” 


The other new store is Toronto’s first 
French bookstore. Opened _ several 
months ago at 98 Gerrard Street West, 
with a small but varied stock of books 
from France and Quebec. Driving force 
behind this venture is Professor Michael 
Sanouillet who teaches French Litera- 
ture at the University of Toronto. Pro- 
fessor Sanouillet came from France a 
decade ago, discovered Toronto had no 
French cultural resources and set about 
to create them. In 1951 he founded the 
French Cine-Club of Toronto. In 1953 
he helped to establish Les Treteaux de 
Paris, a French-language amateur theatre 
group. Two years ago he and a few 
others launched Les Nouvelles Fran- 
caises de Toronto, a monthly paper 
which now has a circulation of about 
8,000. Professor Sanouillet’s missionary 
work for French culture seems almost 
irresistible; movies, theatre, newspaper 
are all tribute to it, but so is his wife, 
Anne, who came from London, Ontario, 
met her husband as one of his students 
and has since become a cultural mis- 
sionary herself. Mrs. Sanouillet runs 
both the newspaper and the new book- 
store. 


Sheila Watson recently won the Beta 
Sigma Phi $1,000 award for her short 
novel, THE DOUBLE HOOK. The 
award is made each year for the best 
first novel by a Canadian. 


George Grant’s provocative PHILOSO- 
PHY IN THE MASS AGE, a Readers’ 
Club alternate in May, has now been 
published in the United States. It was 
recently given major notice in Saturday 
Review. Professor Grant’s book has also 
become the basis for an informal adult 
education study-discussion program. Liv- 
ing Library, an agency of the Canadian 
Association for Adult Education, is dis- 
tributing a study guide based on the book 
and expects a substantial number of in- 
formal adult groups to give concentrated 
study to the book next autumn and to 
discuss the author’s often controversial 
views. Anyone who is interested and 


would like to form or join a study group 
can contact Living Library at 113 St. 
George Street, Toronto 5, Ontario. 












AND REVIEWS 





Professor Fred Alexander is Head of 
the Department of History in the Uni- 
versity of Western Australia. Late in 
1958 he spent about three months in 
Canada conducting what he calls, “a non- 
Statistical survey of Canadian opinion, 
deliberately conducted in such a way 
as to ensure a reasonable coverage of 
Canadian viewpoints . . . without sub- 
jecting the writer to the danger of un- 
consciously absorbing the views of those 
Canadians to whom he might have been 
attracted socially, or with whom he 
would have been pre-occupied profes- 
sionally, had he stayed longer in their 
country.” The outcome of this survey 
is a fascinating little book entitled 
CANADIANS AND FOREIGN 
POLICY (University of Toronto Press, 
$3.95). One gets the impression that the 
book has been mis-titled; it should have 
been “Canadians and U.S. Relations”, 
for Professor Alexander discovered that, 
no matter what the ostensible subject 
under discussion, the Canadians he inter- 
viewed insisted on talking about the 
United States. Labour leaders talked of 
the independence of Canadian unions 
from their American counterparts; 
Prairie politicians talked about U.S. oil 
and gas policy and wheat disposals; 
Maritimers talked about North-South 
trade and New England; Canadians 
everywhere talked about North Ameri- 
can defence policy; and writers iind 
broadcasters talked about U.S. influence 
on our culture. These discussions and 
Professor Alexander’s evaluations of 
them are candidly presented in this book. 
Some of his views are refreshingly new. 
Here, for instance, is a comment on 
Canadian nationalism: “The expression 
of this nationalism ranges all the way 
from emotional hysteria to coldly delib- 
erate’ self-sacrifice. It is coloured 
throughout, on the one hand, by a 
strange mixture of self-confidence and 
secret doubts and, on the other, by a 
responsiveness to idealist and_ spirtual 
influences which is itself both emotional 
and intellectual but is undoubtedly one 
of fhe most attractive characteristics of 
contemporary Canadians, west as well 
as east of Ottawa.” 


For almost forty years, Dr. Lorne 
Pierce was Editor of the Ryerson Press. 
As Editor, he helped literally hundreds 
of Canadians into print. Through an 
enormous variety of other associations 
he worked (and continues in retirement 
to work) unceasingly in the cause of 
Canadian literary and artistic growth. 





From time to time, Dr. Pierce has 
paused to examine and tc make known 
his views on our cultural development. 
Best known of his earlier books is A 
CANADIAN PEOPLE, published about 
fifteen years ago. Now he has added 
further thoughts on his theme in A 
CANADIAN NATION (Ryerson, $2.00). 
Dr. Pierce’s presentation is straightfor- 
ward, his style spare, almost epigram- 
matic. He examines the cultural forces 
that have shaped our history, surveys 
Canadian achievement in poetry, prose, 
the visual arts and criticism and estab- 
lishes, partly on the basis of this im- 
pressive cataloguing of our achievement, 
that Canada actually has developed a 
culture of her own. A CANADIAN 
NATION is offered by Dr. Pierce as a 
“return to this theme for the last time 
in print.” However this may be, this 
remarkable man, who retired as Editor 
of Ryerson at the beginning of this year, 
continues as active as ever. “There is 
still no proper substitute for love of one’s 
country, a profound belief in its latent 
strength and legitimate destiny,” says 
the author in his Preface. His own pro- 
found belief in Canada pervades his 
writing and his career and adds, in no 
little measure, to the development of 
Canada’s latent strength. 


Our Alternate Selection this month 
comes from the West Coast and in his 
review of KLONDIKE CATTLE 
DRIVE, Bob Weaver also mentions the 
Klanak Press. One of the Klanak Press 
books is KLANAK ISLANDS ($2.50), 
an exceedingly handsome collection of 
eight short stories. The stories are 
written by western authors, the collec- 
tion is illustrated by western artists and 
the book is designed by west coast typo- 
grapher Takao Tanabe. This deliberate 
regionalism would lead one to suspect, 
at first glance, that the collection would 
be of purely local interest. Such, how- 
ever, is not the case. The eight stories 
are of varied quality, but at their best 
they are extremely good and at worst 
are no worse than average. It is said in 
bookish circles that short story collec- 
tions aren’t very popular these days; this, 
if it affects the distribution of KLANAK 
ISLANDS, is a real pity, because this 
collection deserves to be widely read 
across Canada—not only because it 
shows the strength of West Coast writing, 
but because it is entertaining and, not 
least important, a splendid example of 
modern book design. 
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RECENT CLUB SELECTIONS 


The following recent Club selections are still available to members at the special 


member's price. Any or all of these titles may be ordered in place of or in addition 
to this month’s selection or alternate. The Club will also be happy to supply its 


miembers with any other Canadian book, but regret that no discount can be 


on such orders. 


PEACEMAKER OR POWDER- 

MONKEY. James M. Minifie and 

THE TRUE FACE OF DUPLESSIS. 

Pierre Laporte. Published at $3.50 each. 

can Selection members’ price both for 
50. 


FRONTENAC, THE COURTIER 
GOVERNOR. W. J. Eccles. 
Published at $6.50 

Member’s Price $4.95 


LOOKING AT ARCHITECTURE IN 
CANADA, Alan Gowans. 

Published at $7.95 

Member’s Price $5.95 


ONE CHINESE MOON 
J. Tuzo Wilson. 
Published at $5.50 
Member’s Price $4.25 


DAYS OF LIVING 
Martin Roher. 
Published at $4.00 
Member’s Price $3.15 


PORTRAITS OF GREATNESS 
Yousuf Karsh. 

Published at $17.50 

Member’s Price $12.95 


A RED CARPET FOR THE SUN 
Irving Layton. 

Published at $3.50 

Member’s Price $2.75 


THE APPRENTICESHIP OF DUDDY 
KRAVITZ. Mordecai Richler. 
Published at $3.75 

Member’s Price $2.95 


THE SHIP THAT DIED OF SHAME 
AND OTHER STORIES 

Nicholas Monsarrat 

Published at $3.50 


Member’s Price $2.75 


THE CRUISING AUK 
George Johnston 
Published at $2.50 
Member’s Price $2.00 


FLAME OF POWER 
Peter C. Newman. 
Published at $4.95 
Member’s Price $3.95 


lowed 


TAY JOHN. 

Howard O’Hagan. 
Published at $4.95. 
Members’ price $3.95. 


CONTEMPORARY CANADA 
Miriam Chapin. 

Published at $7.50 

Member’s Price $5.50 

ESKIMO 

Edmond Carpenter, Frederick Varley 
and Robert Flaherty 

Published at $4.95 

Member’s Price $3.95 


A MIXTURE OF FRAILTIES 
Robertson Davies. 

Published at $3.95 

Member’s Price $3.15 

E. J. PRATT COLLECTED POEMS 
E. J. Pratt. 

Published at $5.00 

Member’s Price $3.95 


THE DESPERATE PEOPLE 
Farley Mowat. 

Published at $5.00 

Member’s Price $4.00 
CANADIANS IN THE MAKING 
Arthur R. M. Lower. 

Published at $7.50 

Member’s Price $5.25 


FORM IN MUSIC (records) 
Helmut Blume. 

Price $7.95, includes shipping 
THE SOCIAL CREDIT 
MOVEMENT IN ALBERTA 
John A. Irving. 

Published at $6.00 

Member’s Price $4.75 


PHILOSOPHY IN THE MASS AGE 
George P. Grant. 

Published at $3.00 

Member’s Price $2.40 


THREE AGAINST THE 
WILDERNESS 

Eric Collier. 

Published at $5.50 

Member’s Price $4.40 

ROSES FOR CANADIAN GARDENS 
Roscoe A. Fillmore 

Published at $6.00 

Member's Price $4.75 


Published monthly by Readers’ Club of Canada Ltd., Box 507, Station F, Toronto 5, Ontario. 
PHOTO CREDITS: Cover, page 3, page 8, Peter Smith, Stratford. Page 6, Toronto Star Syndi- 


cate. Page 7, Ray Webber, Wallace Berry. 
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